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CLUB NOTES 


... Claire McCormick 


One of the most important issues 
facing the Club at present is the 
threat to convert the Belmont 
Common (and in particular the 
Barwon Valley Golf Course) into a 
rowing course of international 
standard. 


The size of this proposed “Water 
Sports Complex” is huge! If you can 
imagine the levy banks on each side 
as high as the top of a gable roof 
house, as wide as two normal 
suburban streets and 2 kilometres 
long. The water will be wide enough 
to cover six normal suburban streets 
- fence to fence, i.e. twice as wide as 
the Barwon River. The Breakwater 
Road would have to extend out 
toward the historic Aqueduct, 
needing large sums of money for the 
road works that would need to 
withstand regular flooding. 


Valda Dedman, Dave King, Trevor 
Pescott, Dick Southcombe and | 
have gathered scattered data from 
members and others on Belmont 
Common. It is wonderful to see how 
Valda has pulled it together into a 
very strong presentation. | have 
suggested that this be published in 
the Naturalist for all to see and 
appreciate the reasons why we 
strongly recommend that Belmont 
Common should suffer no further 
alienation to its natural value as an 
urban wetland and as public open 
space. 


As you know the Nature Brochure 
has been very popular and we are at 
present upgrading it. We have been 
given a grant from the Surf Coast 
Shire. It will be printed as soon as 
possible. Great for the summer time 
tourists! 


Barwon Water is planning to put a 
pipeline through the Brisbane 
Ranges. Consultation with the 
community has been a high priority. 
John Bottomly and | have been 
attending meetings. They have set 
down very stringent requirements 
with the earthmoving equipment to 
prevent spreading cinnamon fungus 
including carting away soil for 
sterilising. 


| would like to thank the members 
who helped out with the 
Environment Day activities held by 
the Newtown Primary School at 
Balyang Sanctuary on October 
11. Dave King, Roy Whiteside, 
Gordon McCarthy, Madeline Glyn, 
Dennis Greenwell, Ron Mole and 
| had quite a stimulating time with 
these very well behaved 
youngsters. 


Two Special Events... 


We all send our congratulations 
to the proud parents of recent 
arrivals - - Eliza Hackett 
(daughter to Kate and Peter 
Hackett) and Michael Hillbrick 
(son of Linda and Gordon 
Hillbrick). We hope that these 
babies will grow up to be the 
Field Naturalists of the future. 


Magazines will not be sent to 
members who are no longer 
financial. 


Will members please fill out 
observation slips for specimens at 
meetings; this way they will be 
recorded for the database. 

The Brisbane Ranges 
management plan has been 
released for comment. 


m 


DECEMBER MEETING 


As usual this will be a 


“Member’s Night”. 


Please bring a plate of food for 
our Christmas break up supper. 


Hooded Plover Count... 


Just a reminder of this event to be 
held on Sat/Sun November 9/10. 


See October Naturalist page 4 for 
details. 
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EXCURSION NOTICE 


... Dave King 


Otway Big Tree Reserve 
November 16th & 17th, 1996 


Leaders: Geoff Beilby (Colac 
DNRE) and Dave King ph. 593 023. 


Location: The camp is to be 
situated at the Marengo Camping 
Reserve, Marengo Cres, 

1.5km S of Apollo Bay P.O. 


Facilities: Town water, sewered 
toilets, hot showers, laundry, B.B.Q. 
fee, pets allowed on leash.” 
No power. — f 3 


Program: Assembly from Friday 
15th. 


Saturday 16th: Assemble 10 a.m. at 
Marengo Camping Res. and 
proceed west along Gt. Ocean Road 
to Maits Rest for general inspection 
of the area. E.T.A. 10.30am. (Bring 
lunch, wet weather gear), concluding 
at around 3pm with sightings, 
reports etc. Return to Marengo. 


Sunday 17th: Geoff Beilby will arrive 
at Marengo Camping Res. at 9am to 
proceed to the Big Tree Reserve, via 
Apollo Bay, Barham Valley Road and 
Killala Road. -E.T.A. 9.30am. 


Cars will proceed as far up Killala 
Road as is practical, considering the 
surface and parking conditions. 
Walking from here along the road to 
a point above a suitable spur within 
the Rescrve. Traversiriy tie spur io 
view the very large examples of Ash 
tree and the general environment, 
ending at a point where the Barham 
River West Branch has deeply 
incised the Range. Here can be 
seen magnificent examples of Tree 
Fern. 


Bring lunch, wet weather gear, 
binoculars etc. 


Return to cars about 12.30pm, lunch 


and specimen table. Depart for 
home or Marengo. 
See map on page four. 

Oo 


NOVEMBER 


. -with Joe Hubbard 


Water Buttons; Tea Trees; Swamp 
Harrier; Greenshanks; Sea Heath; 
Noon Flower; Pobble Bonk; 
Ducks, Grebes and Stilts; Native 
Grasslands; Great Birdwatching. 


If you haven't been to Breamlea 
since our last ramble to look at the 
salt marsh in its autumnal colours, 
now is an opportune time to take in 
the spring show, choosing a low tide. 


Before entering the village of 
Breamlea, stop at the Breamlea 
Fiora Reserve signs. 


One of the first things to take the eye 
will be the hundreds of yellow Water 
Buttons edging the swamps, looking 
great against the fresh new growth 
green of other water plänts. 


Lift your eyes seawards to check if 
the Tea-trees are still flowering along 
the dunes. On 22/10/96 the dunes 
seemed hazed with a greenish-white. 


At the same time you might be 
fortunate enough to observe a 
Swamp Harrier, a large brownish 
hawk with a tell-tale white patch at its 
tailbase and gliding with its wings in 
a squashed V shape. Harriers hunt 
low over the marshes and nest on 
the ground in and around them. 


lf disappointed you might be 
compensated by a hovering 


Nankeen Kestrel, not to mention 
other waterbirds, 


Drive on through the delightful, 
meandering avenue of Tea-tree in 
the village and park at the 
playground near where the 
Thompson River forms a tidal 
estuary. 


Most times you will find Greenshanks 
feeding on the mudflats by the river 
or sometimes resting in small flocks 
upstream. Look for a bunch of white 
blobs! You will know a Greenshank 
because when startled to flight it has 
a distinctive rapid call of Tu! Tu! Tu! 
It is also much bigger than smaller 
waders such as Sandpipers, Stints 
and Red-capped Dotterels. 
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Now walk to the sea along the 
river, remembering that every big 
foot in the wrong place (or 
unleased dog) is another step 
towards the destruction of a fragile 
environment. Depressing isn’t it! 
But keep going - GFNC’s are 
caring people. 


Close to ground find Southern Sea 
Heath with tiny pink (sometimes 
white) five petalled flowers with 
thyme-like foliage. Mixed in with it, 
| think, is some Creeping 
Brookweed. with tiny white five 
petalled, sharper looking flowers. 
Whatever it is, both look great. 


You should come across some 


.Pigface-like Noonflower with very 


obvious pink to light-purple 
fiuwets. its fruit and leaves were 
eaten by the aborigines. Of 
course you will find more things of 
interest. 


On reaching the beach, turn left 
and continue along it. (A shorter 
walk is stop here and retrace your 
steps.) Note the aboriginal 
middens amongst the eroded 
dunes and the rock pools which 
are revealed at low tide. 


Some distance along the beach 
you can climb a stairway which 
takes you back towards the 
Carpark. 


Lake and Dune System: 

This is an area between Lake 
Murdeduke and Lake 
Corangamite and for this article 
centred on Beeac, Weering and 
Eurack. 


By November all the swamps and 
temporary waterholes are full. 
There are hundreds of these, large 
and small, obvious in farmland or 
hidden among the stony hillocks, 
but enough close to roads for good 
observing from a car. 


These are worth seeking out 
because they contain, and 
maintain, an abundance of wildlife. 
At the moment there is a 
cacophony (euphonious to many!) 
of frog calls punctuated by the 
measured Bonk! Bonk! Bonk! of 
the Pobble Bonk or Banjo Frog. 


Now there is a good cover of reeds 
and grasses in and around the 
swamps so waterbirds begin 
nesting. Not to mention a good 


food supply. Ducks such as 
Chestnut Teal (look for the green- 
black head and chestnut body of the 
male), Black Duck and Australasian 
(Bluewinged) Shoveler (broad bill 
and white patch on each side of tail), 
nest close by. 


All nest on the ground in cover, but 
teal and Black Duck may nest in tree 
hollows. Last year Robert had Black 
Ducks nesting in all of his haysheds 
and Chestnut Teal in his hay 
paddocks. 


Hoary-headed Grebes build their 

floating nest of water plants on open - 
water whilst Black-winged Stilts (long 

pink legs) nest along muddy margins 

or on a small platform in shallow 

water. 


Keep an eye out for the unusual. 
Gull-billed Terns could be nesting in 
the Lough Calvert system, and 
seeing Brolgas would not be out of 
the question. 


around 


When moving check 
roadside for remnant native 
grassland. The one on the old 


trotting track at Cressy is relatively 
well known by F.N.’s but you never 
know when you will come across a 
little treasure trove of grasses and 
flowers. Example - Fringed 
Brachyloma Brachyloma ciliatum 
(like a small Daphne Heath) growing 
roadside near Rokewood. 


Before European settlement native 
grasslands covered 12% of Victoria, 
now its 0.5%. Blink and they will be 
gone. 


Briefing: 

26/10/96 Great display of roadside 
plants commencing a couple of 
kilometres this side of Pt. Addis 
turnoff and onwards to Anglesea. 


24/10/96 Top birding spot 
recommended by Barry Lingham. 
Mistletoes flowering and ripe fruit and 
ofcourse Mistletoe Birds. This was 
where Barry saw Southern Whiteface 
and a Black-eared Cuckoo. You 
Yangs, anticlockwise Great Circle 
Drive and stop at dam just before 
Branding Yard Road, walk east to 
open, grassy area. 


28/10/96 Wildflowers in profusion, 
Butchers Road, Steiglitz. 


Compiled with the assistance of 
Robert Missen. 
(m) 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


... Betty Moore 


OWLS: 


Australian Bird Watcher September 
1996 - E.G. McNabb: Observations 
on the Biology of the Powerful Owl in 
Southern Victoria. A comprehensive 
study of courtship, mating, 
territory and nest defence, 
parental behaviour, diet etc. 


Mating Behaviour of the 
Southern Boobook by S .J. S. 
Debus. 


Emu - September 1996 

The Breeding Biology & Diet 
of the Masked Owl by Rodney 
P. Kavanagh. 


Trees and Natural 
Resources - September 
1996 


Wetlands issues - The Murray 
Darling Waterbird Project. A 
community based project of 
national & international 
importance being carried out 
on data supplied by hundreds 
of interested volunteers. 


Other articles range from Stumpy 
Tails to Mountain Pigmy Possums. 


Waves - Winter 1996 
Wide coverage of Coastcare 
problems. Victorian subjects 
include seagrass dieback in Swan 
Bay, Apollo Bay sewage and Pt. 
Lillias wetlands threat. 


O 


Christmas Gift Suggestions 


The following items are available from the 


Treasurer: 
All at these reduced prices. 


Geelong Birdlife In Retrospect ' 
( Edited by Trevor Pescott) 


RAOU 1997 Bird Calendar 
From Buckleys to the Break 


The Mallee in Flower (I.R. McCann) — 


The Forgotten Forests (VNPA) 


Birds of South East. Aust. Dry Country No.5 


Victoria's Coastal Vegetation (VNPA) 


Mammals of Victoria (RRP $59.95) 


Drs. Nigel Warwick and Paul 
Bailey, both with Monash 
University have been 
conducting research on the 
effect of increasing salinity on 
wetlands. Their results so far 
are given in this article. 


“How Wet is a Wetland” Richard 
Kingswood, senior research scientist 
looks at the capricious nature of 
temporary inland wetlands. 


“Keeping Track of  Victoria’s 
Wetlands” Martin O’Brien tells about 
the ongoing computer database of 
wetland boundaries. This runs in 
parallel with NRE’s Atlas of Victorian 
Wildlife which has over one million 
records of birds, mammals & fish 
species for Victoria. 


Australia Nature Spring 1996 - 
Articles include one by Melody Serena 
“Metropolitan Monotrenes” which 
describes surveys which have shown 
that Platypuses breed successfully to 
within 15 kilometres of downtown 
Melbourne. 


(Please add postage where applicable) 
How about a gift subscription for a relative or friend? 


New subscriptions made in December will last until 


March 1998. 


HOWMANS GAP CAMPOUT 
... Dick Southcombe 


March 6-10, 1997. 


Please pay your $20 booking fee by 
15th November to secure a place 
and advise me if transport is 
required at this popular VFNCA 
event. 


Refer page 2 of the October 
Geelong Naturalist for information. 


m) 


JERRINGOT REPORT 


... Dennis Greenwell 


| am pleased to report that the display 
case, which has been purchased 
with the aid of a grant from the 
Australian Bird Foundation, has now 
been installed at the Bird Hide. We 
have made a preliminary display, but 


look forward to hearing 
from any members who 
have any ideas which could 
improve it. 


The area around the Bird 
Hide is in need of additional 
planting-up and | am 
planning a day on 16 
November, when we can 
plant a variety of 
indigenous species that will 
eventually provide cover for 
those people approaching 
the hide. In preparation for 
this, | have today (27-10- 
96) sprayed an area with 
Roundup, to give those 
plants a good start. 

| look forward to seeing 
anyone who has an hour or 
two to spare on that day 
from 9.00 a.m. onwards to 
help further improve our 
wetland. 


$15.00 


13.00 
7.00 
15.00 
15.00 
5.00 
7.00 


45.00 


It's always particularly 
gratifying to report on 
another species using the 
area as a breeding site. 


Today, after completing my spraying 
of the area already mentioned, | 
walked along the cycle path and was 
rewarded with the sighting of a Buff- 
banded Rail with just one chick. 
Hopefully, there are more youngsters 
and it was only the shortage of time 
that prevented me from spending 
more time looking for them. 


Other recent interesting things were a 
Pacific Black Duck with six almost 
fully grown young and the “summery” 
sound of the Horsfield’s Bronze- 
Cuckoo. There’s always something 
worth seeing down at the “Swamp”. 


Why not join me there on 
November 16? 
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JERRINGOT 
... Barry Lingham 


We need to try and build up a 
complete data bank of the birds, 
animais and invertebrates of our 
special part of the Belmont Common. 
Any bird lists or other observations 
can be passed on to Barry Lingham 
for storage so that , over a period of 
time, we can build up a picture of 
which species use Jerringot at which 
- -times of year. 


When you next visit Jerringot , you will 
notice the addition of a substantial 
new notice board that has been 
erected inside the bird hide. We will 
use this to help educate the local 
population about the importance of 
our wetlands. This notice board was 
put in place through a generous grant 
from the Australian Bird Environment 
Fund. Special thanks to Dennis 
Greenwell for his efforts in seeing this 
project through to completion and his 
helpers who aided in the installation of 
the new noticeboard. 
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OTWAY BIG TREE RESERVE CAMPOUT 
NOVEMBER 16 /17, 1996. 


ICEBERGS IN VICTORIA? 


... Alban Lloyd-Jones 


Well not quite, but would you 
believe ice floes? 


In late September / early October 
we had a cold snap, a very cold 
snap. It froze the Rocky Valley Dam 
in the Bogong High Plains. When 
large quantities of water were 
released the level dropped quickly 
so that large sheets of ice which 
were attached to the banks no 
longer had support. They therefore 
broke up into small floes, some up 
to 15m (50 ft) long and weighing 
several tonnes. A series of fresh 
winds blew about a hundred of 
these floes across the dam and they 
collected along the retaining wall. 


As we skied within a few metres of 
them | contemplated jumping on to 
one of the big floes but the thought 
of the water temperature soon 
squashed that idea. 

Oo 


MT BUFFALO CAMPOUT 
January 1997. 
... Dick Southcombe 


Members intending to attend this 
Campout are asked to advise me 
which accommodation option and 
period they prefer i.e. 3,4 or 5 days. 


Accommodation options are Lake 
Catani camping ground - tent and 
small caravan unpowered sites at 
$12/day for four people - toilets, 
water, hot showers, solar lighting and 


-© basic laundry OR Tatra Inn Lodge - 


approx $60/day/person for bed and 
three meals in twin share or four 
person bunk rooms. 


As January 26 falls on a Sunday there 
will not be a public holiday in Victoria 
for Australia Day. Please contact me 
asap or by 24th November at latest. 


Ph: 433 916. 
(m 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


October 22nd 1996 


Our speaker for this meeting was 
Phillip de Gauscelin, a DNRE 
employee based at Colac. Phillip has 
been involved in many conservation 
projects and he spoke to us about the 
status of the Rufous Bristlebird 
Recovery Plan. 


Phillip structured his talk in a logical 
manner, first giving information about 
the bird itself and then discussing the 
habitat requirements of the bird, it’s 
historical distribution, current threats 
to the species and the systems 
proposed to ensure the long term 
survival of this bird. 


The Rufous Bristlebird is about 23 -27 
cm long with generally brown 
upperparts, scalloped greyish 
- underparts and a rufous crown and 
nape. It has a distinctive repetitive call 
that sounds somewhat like a squeaky 
wheel (hence the older common name 
of “cart wheel bird”). Often this call is 
a combination of a pair of birds calling 
to each other that sounds like one bird 
calling continuously. 


The RB is a Secretive bird of the thick 
undergrowth, rarely seen except for a 
brief glimpse as it scurries through the 
small pathways in the bush. The nest 
is a dome of twigs and grass hidden in 
thick undergrowth. Often the nest has 
a balcony of twigs near the entrance. 


This was able to be seen on the slides 


of the bird at a nest, supplied by 
. Gordon McCarthy. 


Locally, the bird is resident in coastai 


heathland from Torquay through to the ` 


Murray River mouth and in some of 
the sections of the Otway Ranges 
containing dense vegetation. A 
related subspecies was found in 
Western Australia, but it is now 
believed that this group has become 
extinct. One of the places with the 
highest population densities is in the 
Port Campbell National Park near 
Loch Ard Gorge. 


The Rufous Bristlebird is a weak flyer 
and this may be the reason that it has 
not been able to disperse to suitable 
habitat that may be some distance 
from known populations. Early 
records suggest that the bird may 
have been more widely spread. 


Habitat destruction for farming or 
urban development has resulted in 
dwindling suitable habitat and 
fragmentation of the population into 
“vegetation islands” that are no 
longer linked together. 


Another major threat is fire. Not 
only does fire pose a direct threat to 
these birds which cannot fly strongly 
enough to escape the flames, but 
the destruction of the undergrowth 
leaves the birds vulnerable to attack 
and limits the food supply. Pauline 
Reilly’s report on the recolonisation 
of various sections of bush burnt 
during the 1983 fires noted that the 
Rufous Bristlebird population was 
particularly slow to recover and 
return to burnt areas. 


Because these are ground dweiling. 
birds, it is probable that they are 
preyed upon by foxes and cats like 
many other ground dwelling birds, 
but little research has been done . 
into this problem. 


Challenge Bird Count 


The annual all day bird count will 
take place again on Sunday ‘st 
December. 


One team will explore the 
Bellarine Peninsular and the 
other team will try the Brisbane 
Ranges -You Yangs area. This is 
a great chance to spot those 
unusual birds of the local area 
with experts to help you identify 
them. Each team expects to see 
over 100 species. 


Contact Barry Lingham on 
554291 for more details. 


The 1995 publication of Threatened 
Fauna in Victoria noted the Rufous 
_ Bristlebird as being “rare”; the 
members of a small general 
population that is thinly spread over 
an extensive range. The Flora and 
Fauna Guarantee Act of 1988 lists 
several recommendations that are 
designed to help stop the current 
decline in populations of this bird. 


e Surveys are required to gain a 
better knowledge of the range 
and density of the populations. 
Members of the public can help 
here by reporting sightings via 
the Atlas of Victorian Wildlife 
scheme. 


e Critical habitat is to be identified 
and protected from further 
destruction. A limited survey in 
the Port Campbell area has 
identified the preferred habitat 
types of the Rufous Bristlebird in 
this area, but further investigations 
in differing habitat types are 
necessary. 


e Fire regimes need to be modified 
to allow the best possible growth 
of suitable habitat. 


e Corridors of vegetation should be 
developed to link together isolated 
patches of habitat. Phillip showed 
slides of some corridors that have 
been sown with indigenous 
species to link sections in the Port 

. Cainipbeil atéa. Some paris are 
about 20 metres wide and over a 
kilometre long. 


e Education of the public about the 
plight of the birds needs to be 
undertaken. Groups such as ours 
can help to spread the word and 
promote awareness of the needs 
of the bird. 


e Ten sites should be monitored in a 
careful study to be able to 
establish trends in habitat 
preference and population 
fluctuation. This may involve 
banding of birds to be able to 
identify movements between 
zones. 


e Various authorities such as local 
government and utilities need to 
be kept informed of the needs of 
the Rufous Bristlebird. 


Obviously this is a big job and the 
Rufous Bristlebird is only one of many 
rare, endangered or threatened 
species that require intervention to 
stop the decline in their populations. 
We are pleased that there are people 
of the calibre of Phillip de Guescelin 
working hard in the Department to 
protect these species. Thank you 
Phillip for a very informative evening. 


Our speaker for the November 
meeting will be Linda Chambers 
who will talk to us about Gang 


Gang Cockatoos. 
o 
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THE FLIES OF JERRINGOT 


Some facts and a little fiction about the Diptera 


“Wot’s in a name?” she sez ...An’ then she sighs, 
An’ clasps ‘er little ‘ands, an’ rolls ‘er eyes. 

C.J. Dennis.The Play, from Songs of a Sentimental 
Bloke. 


Over the summer and autumn Dave King and | have been 
conducting an invertebrate survey of the Jerringot Wildlife 
Reserve. We have recorded more than one hundred 
species, and of these, the vast majority have been flies of 
one sort or another, which is not surprising, since there 
are between 10,000 and 12,000 species in Australia. 


Dave has had the task of identifying the specimens, while 
the typing up of the list has fallen to my lot. Now, since 
there are so many species to choose from and many of 
the specimens were only a few millimetres in length, 
identification had to be done under the microscope, which 
could be a very time-consuming job. Wing venation had 
to be studied carefully, antenna shape noted, bristles on 
the face and body taken into account, the whole process 
was a very exacting one. In comparison, my humble task 
appeared simple. Not so! | was confronted by a mass of 
unfamiliar scientific names that seemed to have no rhyme 
nor reason. To make sense of the flies | had to 
understand them. Having come to entomology rather late 
in life, | have had to adopt an etymological approach, and 
in so doing | have discovered some strange and 
marvellous things. 


So, let us look at some our Jerringot flies and such 
wonderful names they have. Crane flies and sun flies, 
flesh-eating flies and snail-eating flies, lanceflies and 
long-legged flies, gnats and midges and mosquitoes. 
Add the scientific names and if you can work out their 
` derivation you often have a potted description of the fly 
and its habits. 


I realise that some of my explanations may be somewhat 
fanciful, but they do help me remember the names! 


I'll start with the Order, the Diptera, which means Two- 
wings, which is what all true flies should have (there a 
few, mostly females, which have to do without any). Bees 
and wasps and butterflies have four wings. The flies, 
however, have a pair of club-shaped stabilisers, called 
halteres, which greatly assist flying. The huge fly-clan is 
divided into two sub-orders, the Nematocera, which have 
feathery antennae and the Brachycera, which have short 
antennae. Now cera comes from the Greek word 
meaning horn. Nema means a thread, and brachys 
means short. So everything starts to become clearer. 
The Nematocera have long, thread-like antennae and the 
Brachycera have short antennae, with few than seven 
and often only three segments. 


Now for the Jerringot flies. 


by Valda Dedman 


Crane Flies or Daddy Long Legs. Family Tipulidae. 
As you might expect, these flies are slender with legs 
three times as long as their body, and which they use like 
Stilts to keep them above wet grass blades. But they are 
also very brittle. There is a children’s rhyme that goes: 


Silly Daddy-long -legs, 
Clumsy and slow, 

Bump a rock and lose a leg, 
But what is that to you? 


And Tipulidae? Well, the latin name was originally 
applied to a water spider or water bug, and has come to 
mean something very light. But why is the genus called 
Gynoplistia? What have they to do with women (gyno = 
woman)? Is it because they are so slender and delicate? 
Tipulidae larvae are eaten by Latham’s Snipe. 


Garden Maggots. Family Bibionidae. These do not 
sound very pleasant. The flies are rather stout and 
sluggish. Is it too fanciful to suppose that the scientific 
name is derived from the the latin word for drinking? 


Fungus Gnats. Family Mycetophilidae. This is an easy 
one, straight from the latin. The larvae love eating fungi, 
which they rapidly reduce to pulp. The flies are small, 
delicate and live in moist locations, so it very was not 
surprising to find them at our wetland. 


Midges, or Plumed Gnats. Family Chironomidae. The 
males of these tiny flies sport feathery antennae. Great 
mating swarms often occur of an evening near still water, 
but these midges are harmless to humans. The larvae 
are aquatic and include the so-called bloodworms, 
coloured red from haemoglobin. Some construct 
gelatinous tubes coated with debris crumbs. Perhaps that 
has something to do with the greek, word chironomos 
which means “one who uses the hands skilfully’. 
Chiron, of course, was the famed Centaur, half horse and 
half man, and teacher of medicine. Like all doctors, he 
had to be skilful with his hands. 


Ferment or Vinegar Flies. Family Drosophilidae. This 
means “dew-loving” so the two names do not appear to 
match. What is honeydew to a fly is not attractive to you 
or me. Most species are fungivorous, but since some of 
them eat the yeasts on decaying fruit, | see a distinct 
connection with wine making. 


The feet of flies have been significant in the scientific 
names they now bear. We have the Dolichopodidae or 
Long-feet, known in English as Long-legged Flies, the 
Micropezidae or Small-feet, otherwise known as Stilt- 
legged Flies. The male Micropezids, which are 
predators on other insects, are aggressive and often fight 
over females, especially when there are a lot of them 
together. It is however their mouthparts, not their legs or 
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feet, which are their most unusual feature. Their lips are 
fleshy and sharp-edged, sometimes set with spines. 
Their bodies are often metallic blue or brown. 


Like a long-legged fly upon the stream 
His mind moves upon silence. 
William Butler Yeats. Long-legged fly.1939. 


Some species are named for the shape of their 
antennae. The Sphaeroceridae have globular “horns”; 
the Leptocera have slender ones. The names of two 
groups refer to the way the adult fly emerges from its 
pupal skin, or puparium. Orthorrhapa make a 
longitudinal (greek ortho=straight) slit on the pupal 
thorax, while the Cyc/orrhapa cut off a circular cap. 


Scuttle Flies. Family Phoridae. These small to minute - 


flies appear hunchbacked and adults scuttle about over 
foliage or litter. The greek “pherein” means "to bear’, 
and some males transport their wingless females on 
their back during copulation. You'd think that would 
make them hunchbacked for sure! i 


The Schizophora bear the marks of a split (schism) on 
their heads. This is known as the ptilinal suture. When 
the pupa is ready to break out of its pupal skin, it appears 
to split open its head. Between the eyes a sac (ptilinum) 
inflates, which it uses to ram its way out and then up to 
the surface of the soil under which it has lain while 
developing from larva to fly. 


The Empididae have something in(en) their foot (pid). 
This is the empodium, a small structure found between 
the middle claws of the feet in many insects and spiders. 
This family frequents moist places and adults probably 
prey on small arthropods. The common name is Dance 
Flies and swarming or aerial dancing, is part of a 
complex mating ritual in which the males bear nuptial 
gifts of captured prey or a bubble of frothy secretion to 
females as a courtship gift. Some males gift wrap a very 
small offering in white silk, which makes it more 
conspicuous. Other “more advanced” species present 
an empty silk balloon. Gifts are often re-used. However, 
some Dance Flies present no gifts and in return are 
eaten by their mates. 


And wnat of the Snaii-kiiiing flies, the Sciomyzidae, . 


who “know how to suck”? Their larvae are parasites of 
both freshwater and terrestrial snails. The Lance Flies, 
family Lonchaeidae, employ a lance. Some species live 
in damaged tomatoes, some in cheese. 


The Flesh Flies, family Sarcophagidae, speak for 
themselves (greek sarx=flesh + phagein =eat) They 
are not the most pleasant to have around. The eggs 
hatch within the female and live maggots are deposited 
on the corpses of animals. Of course they carry out a 
most necessary disposal function. Some species are 
parasitic on living animals and can be most unpleasant, 
for they invade the nasal and respiratory passages. The 
only indigenous Australian species infects the trachea of 
the red kangaroo, The Flesh flies include the Bot Flies, 
family Oestridae, whose scientific name is somewhat 
unfair to the female sex. The greek “oistrus” means 
"gadfly" and gad is related to goad. As if that were not 


bad enough, the term oestrus refers to the sexual heat of 
female animals, the inference being that bot flies drive 
their hosts to a frenzy resembling a female on heat . 


Flies of the family Tethinidae are named for Tethys, 
mother of the river gods. They are small flies whose 
larvae are associated with shoreline detritus. The minute 
members of the family Canaceidae take their name from 
Canace, daughter of the wind god Aeolis. 


There’s more to a gnat than just that. Many of the Diptera 
are named after greek (syrphos) or latin (culex) words 
for gnat. Take, for example, the Syrphoidea, the Hover 
Flies. They have remarkable powers of hovering, which 
require the integrated use of all their senses. Their large 
eyes and sensitive antennae monitor their speed. As the 
males hover over the females in a courtship frenzy, their 
wings emit a high-pitched buzzing. Mosquitoes, the 
Culicidae, could also be called gnats. 


The latin word for fly is musca which gives.us the 
superfamily Muscoidea and also the family Muscidae, 
which include the common house fly Musca domestica 
and the bush fly M. vetustissima. The sub-family 
Stomoxinae, from the greek words for mouth and 
sharp, includes the blood-sucking flies, such as the 
stable fly, which have a needle-like proboscis adapted 
for piercing the skin. 


House flies have a bad reputation, justifiably so, but it is 
unfair to label all Diptera evil and worthy of destruction. 
Flies, through their larvae, serve a useful purpose in 
helping to dispose of carrion and breaking down 
vegetation. therby enriching the soil. 


The world is surely wide enough to hold both thee 
and me. 
Laurence Sterne. Tristram Shandy. 


The family Anthomyiidae resemble house flies but 
prefer flowers to people, as the greek word 
anthos=flower, tells us. Their larvae are not so 
discriminating; some feed on decaying vegetation, 
others are pests of living cabbages and onions. 


The Calliphoridae (greek kallos=beauty) are beautiful 


-to look at but some have nasty habits. Often iridescent 
blue or green, blowflies and bluebottles like to feed on 


the liquid products of decomposition which provide them 
with the protein they need to produce thier eggs, which 
are often laid in dung or carrion. Some however, develop 
in living animals. These include the introduced Lucilia 
cuprina which causes blowfly strike in sheep. 
Fortunately we have not discovered this species at 
Jerringot. 


| have not been able to discover why the Sun Flies, or 
Heleomyzidae (greek heleo=sun) are so called. They 
appear to be rather stout and hairy. Can anyone help me 
here? 


Well, | needed my dictionaries and Dave needed his 
microscope. Had he been a fly, his task may have been 
a little easier, for flies have compound eyes that are 
sometimes so large that they take up most of the surface 
of the head. 
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Why has man not a microscopic eye? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 
Alexander Pope. An essay on man. 1733 


But enough of these fancies, l'Il let the bard have the last 


say: 


Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical; these summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot ostentation: 
| do forswear them. 

William Shakespeare.Love’s Labour Lost. 
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DIPTERA SPECIES COLLECTED AT 
JERRINGOT 5/12/95- /5/96 


Collected, by pitfall trapping (3 sites, adjacent to water) or 


sweeping of vegetation 


Specimens have been lodged with the Museum of 
Victoria where identification to species level will be 


undertaken if possible. 


FAMILY GENUS / SPECIES DATE 
Anthomyiidae 2 2/2/96 
Calliphoridae/Chrysominae ? 16/2/96 
Calliphoridae/Rhiniinae ? 5/12/95 
Canacidae Canace sp. 5/12/95 
Canaceidae Canace sp. 16/2/96 
Chamaemyiidae ? 11/1/96 
Chamaemyiidae 2 2/2/96 
Chironomidae Chironomus sp. 5/12/95 
Chironomidae Chironomus sp. 11/1/96 
Chrysomyinae ? 5/12/95 
Culicidae Aedes sp. 5/12/95 
Dolichopodidae ? 2/2/96 
Drosophilidae 2 5/12/96 


Drosophiloidae ? 27/3/96 


Empididae ? 11/1/96 
Ephydridae ? 11/1/96 
Ephydridae Sbhoncae Hydrellia sp.5/12/95 
Heleomyzidae 27/3/96 
Lonchaeidae 5 ; 11/1/96 
Lonchaeidae ? 2/2/96 
Lonchaeidae ? 16/2/96 
Lonchaeidae Lamprolonchaea sp.16/2/96 
Lonchopteridae Lonchoptera furcata 11/1/96 
Micropezidae/Calobatinae ? 11/1/96 
Milchiidae Milichiella sp. 5/12/95 
Milichiidae ? 5/12/95 
Muscidae/Phaoniinae Ophyra sp.. 5/12/95 
Muscidae/Stomixinae 2? 11/1/96 
Muscidae Eginiinae sp. 1/3/96 
Muscidae Hylemyia sp. 1/3/96 
Muscidae Musca sp. 1/3/96 
Muscidae Stomixinae sp. 1/3/96 
Muscoidae/Stomoxinae ? 27/3/96 
Mycetophilidae t 5/12/95 
Oestridae ? 27/3/96 
Opomyzoidea ? 5/12/96 
Phoridae ? 5/12/95 
Phoridae ? 16/2/96 
Phoridae ? 5/12/95 
Phoroidae ? 2/2/96 
Piophilidae ? 11/1/96 
Pipunculidae ? 5/12/96 
Sarcophagidae ? 2/2/96 
Sarcophagidae Tachinidae sp. 27/3/96 
Schiomyzidae ? 2/2/96 
Sciaridae 2? 5/12/95 
Sciaridae ? 5/12/95 
Sciaridae ? 5/12/96 
Sciaridae Sciara sp. 5/12/95 
Sciomyzidae ? 5/12/95 
Sciomyzidae ? 27/3/96 
Sciomyzoidae ? 5/12/96 
Sciomyzoidea ? 5/12/95 
Sphaeroceridae Leptocera sp. 5/12/95 
Sphaeroceridae Leptocera sp. 5/12/95 
Tethinidae WE? 11/1/96 
Tipulidae Gynoplistia sp. 16/2/96 
Tipulidae Gynoplistia sp. 1/3/96 
Tipulidae Gynoplistia sp. 27/3/96 
Tipulidae Ischnothrix sp. 5/12/95 
Tipulidae/Cylindrotominae ? 2/2/96 
Tipulidae/Limoniinae ? 2/2/96 
o 


WATER SPORTS COMPLEX SUBMISSION 


A small group of our members have prepared this 
substantial submission which has significance for every 
member in the Geelong region. 


Contributors to the December Naturalist are advised that it 
may be necessary to hold over material in order that the 
submission can be printed. 
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PLANT GROUP REPORT 


... Joe Hubbard 


At its October meeting the Plant 
Group had the good fortune to have 
as its guest Debra Whitall who 
spoke of her work as a forest 
hydrologist in the Rogue River 
National Forest. This is in a 
particularly scenic part of U.S.A. in 
the state of Oregon and close to the 
border of California. 


Her most recent task was to lead a 
pilot project restoring a high altitude 
meadow, 2100 metres above sea 
level. 


High meadows occur above forests 
of red fir, hemlock, spruces and 
aspens. State-wide there has been 
an 80% loss of meadow. Logging, 
road construction, stock grazing and 
the resultant wind and water erosion 
have contributed. This in turn has 
been exacerbated by severe climatic 
conditions, snow, violent 
thunderstorms and the easily eroded 
loose, sandy soil of the highlands. 


This erosion caused the silting up of 
streams with serious consequences 
for city water supplies and aquatic 
life; an example of how inextricable 
is the wellbeing of human kind and 
nature. 


Below are listed some features of 
the revegetation process: 


1 Study of an intact meadow to 
identify indigenous plants 
available for propagation. 

2 Put together a team of specialists 
to develop a plan and assist with 
its implementation. 

3 Keep cattle off high meadow for 
10 years, (and then what?) 

4 Fence off revegetation site. 
(Type of fence important. First 
one collapsed under weight of 
snow.) 

5 Decommission unused roads 
and tracks and reduce water run 
off from these. 

6 Construct small check dams to 
reduce waterflow and sediment. 

7 Create new streams, 
incorporating check dams, using 
rocks to line old gullies. Rocks 
and logs used created micro 
habitats.) 


8 Trialling propagation methods 
suitable for high altitudes. (A 
20% success rate seemed to 
be a good result!) 

9 Suitable mulch for source of 
organic matter and protection. 
(Bark proved to be the best - it 
did not compact, had air 
pockets and it remained in 
place.) 

10 Use of a water polymer. 
(Inconclusive results.) 

11 Slow release fertiliser. (Good 
results.) 

12 Labour. (A group of young 
people was employed by the 
government for the project.) 

13 Monitoring (Photo points were 
important.) 


It seems that an enlightened 
Department of Agriculture, which 
incorporates forestry, has moved 
to reduce clearfelling in public 
forests, is supporting the 
reinstatement of degraded public 
lands and is encouraging the 
creation of a.corridor of creature 
friendly country along the western 
coast. : 


This is Northern Spotted Owl 
country which was recently 
protected by the Endangered 
Species Act. The result was the 
protection from logging of the 
remaining old growth forests and 
resentment from loggers. 


PLANT GROUP 
November Excursion and 
Meeting 

... Dick Southcombe 


On Saturday, November 9th, we 
will depart 33 Mt Pleasant Road at 
10.00am sharp for an excursion to 
various sites in the Brisbane 
Ranges arriving Steiglitz cemetery 
about 10.30am. 


All club members are invited, 
especially as our club’s comments 
are being sought on the recently 
released Draft Management Plan 
for the National Park. 


We will be visiting some of the 
significant areas and our 
November 12 meeting will focus 
on their diverse flora. 

m) 


FRANCES POOLE 


The Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
has just had the 25th anniversary of 
its formation. 


One of the many people who 
contributed to its formation was 
Frances Poole. Unfortunately her 
health has decreased her mobility in 
recent years however her many 
friends in this club have not forgotten 
her. 


Trevor Pescott wrote the following 
item about Frances twenty years ago 
and | think it is worthy of repetition. 


“Miss Frances Poole resigned 
fram the GENG committeo at: 
the end of the 1975 -76 year, 
as a foundation member of 

the club. 


She joined the committee in 
1966 and served as Assistant 
Librarian fro 1968 to 1971, 
Bus Tours Secretary 1970 to 
1975 and Vice - President 
1972 to 1974. 


Miss Poole is a member of the 
You Yangs Forest Park 
Committee of Management 
as FNCV representative and 
she has been deeply involved 
in the Botany Group, being 
one of the club members 
responsible for its formation, 
and gave her advice at the 
Ocean Grove Nature reserve 
where her knowledge of plant 
life, particularly the orchids, is 
most extensive. 


It is Frances’ camera work for 
which she is acknowledged as 
an expert and her 
achievements in Photoflora 
include three major awards in 
recent competitions’. 


Extracted from GFNC News Sheet 
No 128, June 1976. 

Written by Mr T W Pescott.(Hon 
Editor) $ 


oO 
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MEMORABLE, MAGIC 
MOOTWINGEE 
... Ade Foster 


Eight members of the Bio-diversity 
group made a trip to Mootwingee 
National Park for a week of rest, 
relaxation and natural history. It had 
been originally planned as a return 
trip for Dennis Greenwell and myself 
who spent a memorable week there 
in 1986. Dennis couldn't go if we 
didn't take Claire so we asked Les 
Barrow, who asked Jenny Drummond 
so we asked Ron Mole. (It is essential 
for the yin and yang that numbers be 
even) Bejanke and Jarrad Duim 
heard about the trip and asked if they 
could come, too. And so, at 5 am. on 
a cold, wet and windy late September 
morning the originai six loaded 
themselves and our mountain of gear 
into my Nissan van and 6' x 4' box 
trailer and headed north. Bejanke 
and Jarrad left a couple of days 
earlier and we joined them at 
Wentworth. 


The trip in itself was quite an 
adventure. It rained and blew a gale 
all the way, our way was twice 
blocked by fallen trees, a wheel came 
off the trailer just north of Birchip, we 
had to have the wheel bearings 
replaced at Wentworth, and we drove 
into Broken Hill believing the road to 
Mootwingee was closed due to the 
rain. To our relief it had been opened 
just hours before we arrived. I would 
suggest that this assessment was 
made by a blind person - the road 
was just fit to be travelled, but we did 
it! With great timing, the sun came 
out the following day and we had 
glorious weather until ten minutes 
after we left, when the heavens 


opened and the roads became so ` 


slippery ‘that we were 
comprehensively bogged for some 
time. 


Known as Mutiwingee (Mud-a-win- 
gee) to the local aborigines, 
Mootwingee campsite is on the 
Natambulla creek which flows 
through the Bynguano Range, 130 
km north east of Broken Hill in north 
western New South Wales. The 
camp ground is at the mouth of the 
valley, where the creek flows out onto 
the sandy plains. The area is rich in 
flora and fauna, and is the only 
permanent water for many kilometres 
around. The National Park was 
formed to protect both the aboriginal 


artwork and the Yellow-footed Rock 
Wallaby. At the time, an estimated 
seventy percent of the total 
population of these rare animals 
was to be found in the Bynguano 
Range. 


The area in which the most 
dramatic artwork is to be found was 
closed to the public in 1984 by the 
aboriginal owners, in an effort to 
protect it from vandals. Access is 
now restricted to tours with 
aboriginal guides. Most of us took 
this opportunity and it was indeed a 
privilege to share this beautiful 
place with the aborigines to whom it 
is SO special. 


Because of the recent rains, the 
desert was: in flower. Wahlenbergia, 
Solanum; Erimophila and Cassia 
were in bloom everywhere and 
Eastern Grey Kangaroos and 
Wallaroos could be seen around 
the camp at any time. 


Highlights of the trip are too many to 
list but the following is a small 
sample :- 


e Emus and Wedge-tailed Eagles 
in large numbers, including a 
very pale sandy coloured emu, 
almost golden-yellow. 

e Crimson chats, corellas, 
budgerigars, Red-backed 
Kingfishers and Fork-tailed Kites 
in the camp ground. 

e Giant Green Tree frogs (Litoria 
cerulea) in the middle of the 
outback. 


_ © Les's insect aneasthetiser made 


with a CO2 cylinder, plastic 
tubes and a condom. This 
allowed us to photograph 
interesting specimens while they 
were still alive. 

e An epic chase through the scrub 
which resulted in a 90 cm 
Gould's Monitor, who 
regurgitated his breakfast during 
the fracas. After photos a check 
of the breakfast revealed a 25 
cm Central Netted Dragon, still 
alive! Aptly christened Jonah. 

e Cold showers! 

e Ron taking 30 year old vintage 
port on a camping trip. 

e A sing-along with the aboriginal 
guides and other campers. 

e A moth attracting light which 
exceeded all expectations. Our 
estimates of the number one 
night ranged from 10,000 - 
20,000 moths at any one time. 


e Stars in unbelievable numbers. So 
different to those visible in 
Geelong's suburban skies. 

e Skinks, geckos and very large 
centipedes under every rock and 
log. 

e Night hunting trapdoor spiders! 

e Live country music at Bell's 
Milkbar in South Broken Hill. 

e Good company, good times, no 
stress. 


BIRD LIST 
Wentworth, Broken Hill, Mootwingee 
30/9/96 -6/10/96 


Emu 

Little Pied Cormorant 
Darter 

White faced heron 
Royal Spoonbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Pacific Black Duck 
Wood Duck 

Black Kite 

Whistling Kite 

Brown Goshawk 
Wedge-tailed eagle 
Spotted Harrier 
Brown Falcon 
Australian Kestrel 
Black-winged Stilt 
Red-necked Avocet 
Crested Pigeon 
Peaceful Dove 

Galah 

Little Corella 

Pink Cockatoo 
Cockatiel 

Budgerigar 

Eastern Rosella 
Mallee Ringneck 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Mulga Parrot 
Blue-winged Parrot 
Southern Boobook 
Barn Owl 

Red-backed Kingfisher 
Rainbow Bee-eater 
Sacred Kingfisher 
Skylark 

Tree Martin 

Fairy Martin 

Richard’s Pipit 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
White-winged Triller 
Jacky Winter 

Rufous Whistler 
Crested Bellbird 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Willie Wagtail 
Chirruping Wedgebill 
Chestnut-crowned Babbler 
Brown Songlark 
Variegated Fairy-wren 
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Southern Whiteface 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Little Friarbird 
Yellow-throated Miner 
Singing Honeyeater 
Crimson Chat 


BIO-DIVERSITY MEETING 


. . Ade Foster 


Mistletoebird 

Striated Pardalote October 23rd, 1996. 

Zebra Finch 

White-winged Chough We were back to the regulars, just 
Apostlebird eight, for a workshop on specimens 


Australian Magpie-lark 


collected or sighted at Mootwingee, 
White-breasted Woodswallow 


130 km north east of Broken Hill, 


Neuroptera are highly endemic with 
over 90% of all genera restricted to 
Australia, and occurring widely, from 
desert to the coast. 


Les Barrow gave an informative talk 
on the identification and classification 
of beetles, in particular the Green 
Carab, Calasoma sp. We found 
several of these strikingly beautiful 
beetles at Mootwingee and Les used 
the keys in Insects of Australia- 
Coleoptera, and Beetles of South 


Masked Woodswallow 
White-browed Woodswallow 
Pied Butcherbird 

Australian Magpie 
Australian Raven 

Little Crow 


REPTILES / FROGS LIST 


Mootwingee 30/9/96 =; 
5/10/96 


Beaded Gecko 
Diplodactylus damaeus 
Varied Dtella 
Gehyra variegata 
Gould's Monitor 
Varanus gouldii 
Central Netted Dragon 
Sterophorus nuchalis 
Bearded Dragon 
Amphibolorus barbatus 
Eastern Brown Snake 
Psuedonaja textilis 
Western Brown Snake 
> Pseudonaja nuchalis 
Eastern Robust Slider 
Levista punctatovittata 


Four other unidentified legless or 
reduced-limbed lizards were also 
seen, as well as many skinks, 
much too fast to identify 
accurately! i 


Water-holding Frog Cyclorana 
platycephalus ... Many huge 
tadpoles (6 - 7 cm) in the rock- 
holes of Homestead Gorge. 


Red Desert Tree-frog Litoria rubella 
Several seen and many heard 
calling each night. 


Green Tree Frog Litoria cerulea ... 
We believed this to be a tropical 
species - not so! 

o 


NSW. Australia to identify his specimen. 
Bejanke Duim spoke about 
Antlions, Order - Neuroptera, 
Family - Myrmeleontidae, in a short 
talk entitled Antlion to Lacewing. 
The adult lacewings and antlions | 
are reasonable familiar ty most of 


The key to beetle taxonomy is the 
existence and/or placement of 
various plates forming the exo- 
skeleton, antennae shape, position 
and segment numbers, as well as leg 
position, shapa, movement sic. a 

long, detailed and very 
interesting process and Les was 
able to get our specimen down 
to one of two species, an 
excellent result. By coincidence, 
we found two Green Carabs 
attracted to the M.V. lights at a 
car-yard in Moorabool Street on 
the way home from the meeting! 


A word from Barry Lingham... 


What a great month of observations, with a 
large variety of interesting birds noted plus 
some unusual behaviour observed. 


Do yourselves a favour and get out into the 
fabulous bushland sites in our region or 
carefully observe what is happening in your 
own garden. You may be lucky enough to 
spot a visitor like the Satin flycatcher at Ray 
Baverstock’s garden. At nearby Fyansford, 
Joe Hubbard saw four species of raptors in a 


Dennis Greenwell discussed the 
reptiles and frogs seen on the 
trip. Identification of these 
animals is equally difficult, as we 
had no specimens to examine 
under microscopes. All 
identifications were made with 
the aid of field notes and 
photographs. The method of 
capture of some of the reptiles 
was as interesting as the 
reptiles themselves, including a 
Beaded Gecko which used our 
moth attracting light for it's own 
-purposes, and a Central Netted 
Dragen which was regurgitated, 
still alive, by a Gould's monitor 
we had captured to photograph! 


10 minute interval. 4 had the pleasure of 
adding a new bird to my list - the Black-eared 
Cuckoo in the You Yangs that sat obligingly in 
a dead tree for 5 minutes whilst | walked 
around it. Margaret Cameron had a great day 
at Lake Gherang out past Lake Modewarre, 


seeing a Cape Barren Goose, Plumed 
Whistling Duck and a Brolga on the way 
home. 


Isn't the spring time a marvellous ti 


E rya 
iS OT YSEr. 


Several large spiders and other 


us, but the larvae are secretive and 
not often seen, or, if they are found 
not readily associated with the adult. 
Larvae are generally predacious. 
Many in the family Myrmeleontidae 
digging small pits in the sand, and 
burying themselves at the base. 
When an ant or beetle blunders too 
close to the edge, the larva flicks 
sand onto its intended victim with 
rapid movements of its head so 
tumbling the insect to the bottom of 
the pit. It is seized in the antlion's 
mammoth jaws and drawn below 
the sand to be consumed. 


items of interest were examined 
under microscope. 


Our next Biodiversity excursion on 


_ Sunday, 10th November is an orchid 


hunt to the Anglesea Alcoa Lease 
area at the end of Camp Road. Meet 
at the intersection of Anglesea and 
Forest Roads at 9.00 am. 


Our next meeting is Wednesday, 
27th November, a workshop entitled 
"Lepidoptera and Hymenoptera". 


m 
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BIRD OBSERVATION REPORTS October 1996 -- compiled by Barry Lingham. 


Observations were submitted by Rohan Bugg (RBu), Ray Baverstock (RBa), Valda Dedman (VWD), Margaret Cameron 
(MC), Joe Hubbard (JHu), Gordon McCarthy (GMc), Vernon Cohen (VC), lan Rogers (IR), Craig Morley (CMo), Denise 
Menger (DM), Lorraine Preston (LPO), Valerie Lloyd-Jones (VLJ), Barry Lingham (BL), Rachel Keary (RK), Bob Preston 
(RP), 


Darter 1M 1/10/96 Exford Weir RBu 
White-faced Heron 1 17/9/96 Balyang Sanctuary (swooped by magpie) RBa 
4 27/10/96 Highton. RBa 
Cattle Egret 30 22/10/96 Ceres (many in breeding plumage) VWD 
Cape Barren Goose 1 2/10/96 Lake Gherang (north side) MC 
Mallard 3 14/10/96 Barwon River -Newtown/ Belmont RBa 
Plumed Whistling Duck 5 2/10/96 Lake Gherang (south side) ` _ MC 
Whistling Kite 1 12/9/96 Fyansford JHu 
Little Eagle 1 3/10/96 Bannockburn GMc 
1 12/9/96 Fyansford JHu 
Peregrine Falcon 1 12/9/96 Fyansford JHu 
Peregrine Falcon 2 24/8/96 Newtown. Pair flying towards the river. JHu 
Australian Kestrel 1 12/9/96 Fyansford JHu 
1 4/10/96 Anglesea. Catching dragonflies from cliff. JHu 
Painted Button Quail 2 6/10/96 Bannockburn GMc 
Brolga 2 2/10/96 Mt Pollock Road MC 
Banded Lapwing 7 23/9/96 Little River Township (4 adults, 3 young) RBu 
Black-winged Stilt 2 17/10/96 Heathdale Wetland : { RBu 
Common Sandpiper 1 17/10/96 Serendip ; vc 
Greenshank 7 5 
Marsh Sandpiper 110 9/10/96 Moolap Salt Works (mixed flock) GMc 
Bar-tailed Godwit 1 12/10/96 Paradise Road, Melb. Treatment Complex ~ RBu 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 30 9/8/96 Eastern Park IR 
many 9/8/96 Queen’s Park IR 
70+ 10/8/96 Newtown. Flying over in groups. CMo 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 50 26&27/5/96 Portarlington. Breaking gumnuts and twigs DM 
2 9/9/96 Belmont. Eating fruit of ceanothus tree. LP 
Long-billed Corella 25+ 14/10/96 Highton. Flying over. RBa 
Rainbow Lorikeet 2 21/10/96 Wyndham Park, Werribee RBu 
Musk Lorikeet 6 21/10/96 Deakin University. VWD 
10 7-22/10/96 Pollocksford VWD 
Blue-winged parrot 2 10/10/96 Jerringot VWD 
11 4/10/96 Argoona Road (near Werribee) RBu 
2 27/9/96 Iron Bark Basin - VLJ 
9 27/9/96 Argoona Road (near Werribee) RBu 
Pallid Cuckoo 1 30/9/96 Queens Park $ GMc 
1 2/10/96 Forest Road GMc 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 1 14/10/96 Ceres. Calling from gum tree at 6.30 pm. RBa 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 1 6/10/96 Highton. (also 9,10,22 Oct) RBa 
1 7-27/10/96 Pollocksford VWD 
Black-eared Cuckoo 1 20/10/96 Eastern Paddock, You Yangs BL 
Tawny Frogmouth 1 1/10/96 Eynesbury (nesting) RBu 
Sacred Kingfisher 1 10/10/96 Cobbledicks Ford RBu 
Fairy Martin 30+ 22/10/96 Freshwater Creek RK 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 1 15/10/96 Belmont. Flying over. RP 
Blackbird 2 4/9/96 Newtown. Singing at 6.30 pm. CMo 
Song thrush 1 17/9/96 Belmont. VLJ 
1or2 23/8/96 Newtown. Calling 23,27,26,29,30 August CMo 
Eastern Yellow robin 1 10/10/96 Cobbledicks Ford $ RBu 
Rufous Whistler 1 10/10/96 Cobbledicks Ford RBu 
Grey Shrike-thrush 1 14/10/96 Balyang Sanctuary RBa 
Satin Flycatcher 1or2 17/10/96 Highton. Calling and flying from tree to tree. RBa 
Grey Fantail 1 11/10/96 Highton. Under garden sprinkler. RBa 
ie 2. 4/10/96 Heathdale Wetlands. RBu 
Willy Wagtail 2 21/10/96 Cobbledicks Ford RBu 
Rufous Bristlebird 1 27/9/96 Iron Bark Basin VLJ 
Calamanthus 6+ 21/10/96 Point Lillias. Feeding Horsfields Cuckoo vc 
Speckled Warbler 3 1/10/96 Eynesbury RBu* 
Southern Whiteface ms 20/10/96 Eastern Paddock, You Yangs BL 
Varied Sittella 5 15/9/96 Anglesea JHu 
Red Wattlebird 2 5/10/96 Newtown. Bird teaching young to use feeder CMo 
Singing Honeyeater 1 4/10/96 Airey’s Inlet JHu 
New Holland Honeyeater 14+ 22/10/96 Belmont. Around bird bath. RP 
1 24/8/96 Newtown. Eating insects. JHu 
Mistletoebird 1 20/10/96 You Yangs. Aggressive towards BL ! BL 
Silvereye 30+ 17/8/96 Newtown CMo 
Diamond Firetail 6 1/10/96 Eynesbury RBu 
Olive-backed Oriole 4 Oct Mount Duneed. 2 adults and 2 young. RK 
Australian Magpie-lark 1 Aug-Oct Newtown. Attacking windows & mirrors CMo 
White-browed Woodswallow 50 16/10/96 Newtown. Flying over. CMo 
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